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NOTE. 


M.  Albert  Thomas,  the  French  Under  Secretary  for  War, 
is  a  typical  son  of  French  Democracy,  which  has  "  found 
itself  "  during  the  present  crisis.  A  sturdy,  thick-set  figure, 
he  has  all  tlie  French  "  dlau  "  and  go,  coupled  with  that 
sound  common-sunso  and  cheerfulness  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  class  that  is  boru  without  any  silver  spoon  in  its 
mouth. 

M.  Thomas  is  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  was  born  in  1878  at 
Champigny-sur-Marne.  To  a  remarkably  quick  intelligence 
he  joined  unremitting  application,  so  that  he  was  able  at 
school  and  the  university  to  take  the  highest  possible  degrees, 
lie  won  many  prizes,  some  of  wdiich  took  the  form  of 
money,  which  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for  travel. 
He  visited  Siberia,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  and  then 
took  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  joined  the  staff  of  L'Humanite 
under  Jaur^s,  with  wliom  he  worked  in  full  agreement  and 
close  friendship;  Jaun'-s  being  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
French  Labour  Party  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country. 
Young  Thomas  was  considered  as  one  of  the  coming  and 
most  promising  men  of  French  Socialism.  Afterwards  he 
became  editor-in-okief  of  the  Revue  Sr/ndicalisio.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  a  Member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Champigny  and  then  Mayor  of  his  native  town. 
In  1910  lie  became  Deputy  to  the  French  Chamber,  and 
at  once  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  Socialist  Party. 

When  the  War  broke  out,  M.  Thomas  joined  the  Army  as 
Lieutenant  in  a  territorial  regiment,  wliich  had  to  pro- 
tect Paris  before  and  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
As  early  as  February,  1015,  he  was  asked  by  the  Minister 
of  War'to  help  him  in  organizing  and  inspecting  War  Indus- 
tries, and  since  May,  1015,  he  has  been  Under  Secretary 
for  Munitions.  The  collaborateur  of  .Taurus,  the  opponent 
of  the  Three  Years'  Law,  and  the  personal  friend  of 
r.irnstein  and  the  German  llevisionists,  he  was  chosen 
above  all  others  as  most  competent  to  look  after  the  supplies 
of  those  deadly  engines  of  destruction  upon  which  so  much 
depends.  -'\nd  right  well  has  he  justified  the^ confidence 
place-i  in  him  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 
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The  representatives  of  Labour  u'ho  ivere  present  to  meet 
M.  Albert  Thomas,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  this 
pamphlet,  included  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson, 
M.P.  [President  of  the  Board  of  Education),  who  presided; 
Mr.  W.  B  race,  M.P.  {Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Homo 
Affairs):  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.  {Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury);  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Duncan, 
M.P.,  the  Members  of  the  Munitions  Labour  Supply 
Committee ,  the  National  Labour  Advisory  Committee, 
Representatives  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  and  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  Sir  H.  Lleivellyn  Smith,  K.C.B.  {Secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions)  ivas  also  present. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY 
M.  ALBERT  THOMAS,  THE  FRENCH  MINIS- 
TER OF  MUNITIONS,  AT  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  MUNITIONS,  ON  THE  6th  OCTOBER,  1915. 


Gentlemen, — In  the  course  of  the  conversations  which  my 
British  colleague,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  I  have  hud 
with  regard  to  our  different  supplies  and  tlie  mutual  assist- 
ance which  we  can  give  to  each  other,  by  the  exchange  of 
machinery  or  of  materials,  our  thoughts  have  often  turned 
to  those  who  are  assisting  us  in  manufacturing  and  increas- 
ing day  by  day  the  production  of  munitions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  often  been  ijivited  by  mo  to  come  to 
France  and  to  speak  to  our  French  workers,  and  to  sec  with 
what  sympathy,  with  what  enthusiasm,  they  welcome  the 
efforts  "made  for  months  in  England  to  increase  supplies. 
And  he  knows  how,  for  my  part,  it  would  have  been  u  real 
pleasure  to  me,  had  my  knowledge  of  English  permitted  it, 
to  address  a  crowd  of  British  workers,  and  to  speak  to  them, 
as  a  friend — open-heartedly — of  our  thoughts  and  of  our 
hopes.  But  though  1  cannot  address  a  big  meeting,  I  have 
welcomed  very  heartily  the  invitation  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  extend  to  me  to  speak  to  you,  authorised  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  British  Labour  organisations  engaged 
on  War  work. 
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Efforts  of  French  Munition  Workers. 

Several  days  ago  we  had  at  our  Ministry  ol  Public  Works 
in  I'aris  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Koberts,  who  came  to  tell  us  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  British  workmen  to  attain  the 
maximum  output  of  munitions.    1  now  wish  to  tell  you  very 
plainly  of  the  admirable  efforts  of  our  French  wwkers.  On 
the  day  of  mobilization  the  workshops  were  almost  com- 
pletely deserted.    All  the  strongest  men,  all  those  who  were 
the  muscle  and  brain  of  the  workshops,  were  mobdized,  and 
tlie  I'-rcaler   number   iif  the   workshops   were    closed.  The 
men^  had  been  mobilized,    called   to    that  military 
service  which  so  many  of  them    had    been  accus- 
tomed   to    criticise    at    our    meetings    and  confer- 
ences.   They  had  been   mobilized,  they  the  keenest 
of  anti-militarists,  the  most  active  members  of  the 
International  Labour  Confederation.    They  had  been 
mobilized,  and  were  setting  out  to  war  with  enthusiasm, 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  country  had  been  attacked. 
Those  who  would  never  have  tolerated  aggression  against 
another  country,  who  would  never  have  consented  to  pro- 
Ivoke  a  war,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
'defence  of  their  homes  and  country.    They  went  to  fight 
[in  that  spirit,  knowing  as  we  all  do   that    the  provooa- 
!tion  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  they  must  all  give  their 
'  blood,  their  life,  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 


1^  Without  Rest  or  Holiday. 

But  at  the  end  of  only  a  few  weeks  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  ammunition  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  revealed  the 
necessity  of  organising,  in  the  midst  of  war,  an  industrial  pro- 
gramme which  surpassed  everything  which,  until  then,  could 
have  been  imagined  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 
That  is  how  it  came  about  that  workers  who  had  set  out 
to  fight  on  the  battlefield  were  suddenly  called  back  to  the 
workshops  and  are  now  doing  their  share  as  soldiers  in  the 
industrial  army.  They  came  back  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind,  they  came  back  w-ith  the  knowledge  that  there  in 
the  shops  lay  their  duty  to  the  nation.  They  came  back 
with  the  idea  that  in  the  shops  also,  as  they  put  it,  "  they 
would  continue  to  fight  the  Boches,"  and  it  is  with  this  idea 
that  they  have  used  all  their  strength  to  increase  the  output 
of  munitions.  I  have  known  some  who  died  at  their  work. 
I  have  known  of  admirable  foremen  spending  their  days  and 
a  great  part  of  the  nights  in  reorganising  the  workshops 
which  were  disorganised  by  mobilization.  I  have  known  of 
men  who  remained  constantly  at  their  task,  beyond  the  usual 
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overtime,  sacrificing  their  customary  sleep.  In  all  the  work- 
shops of  France,  from  September  to  February,  there  were 
neither  weekly  rest  days  nor  holidays.  So  long  as  the 
machinery  was  running  the  ^\'orkers  remained  in  the  shops 
without  rest  or  holiday.  One  day,  however,  thev  had  to  stop. 
Their  efforts  did  not  relax,  but  the  machinery  was  tired, 
thougli  the  spirit  of  the  workers  was  unbroken.  And  now, 
to  take  care  of  human  strength,  which  has  its  limits,  the 
men  rest  one  day  every  fortnight  or  on  Sunday  mornings. 
They  have  then  a  moment's  rest,  a  much  needed  respite. 

Not  a  Single  Strike  in  Prance. 

Our  workers  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  their  Unions 
and  to  discuss  and  assert  themselves  in  many  matters. 
To-day  they  have  one  single  aim.  Need  I  tell  you 
British  trade  unionists,  whom  I  have  so  often  admired 
— need  I  say  that  if  in  times  of  peace  you  brought 
about  methodical  organised  strikes  to  obtain  new  advan- 
tages, we  also  had  our  strikes,  and  they  were  often 
sympathetic  strikes,  strikes  on  points  of  principle  and  amour 
propre?  But  since  the  War  I  affirm,  with  full  know- 
ledge, that  there  has  not  been  a  single  strike  in  France, 
not  even  one  of  those  little  twenty-four  hour  strikes  by 
means  of  which  workpeople  show  their  discontent.  If  here 
and  there  a  disagreement  arose  it  was  sufficient  to  send  to 
the  place  a  Government  representative  or  a  friendly  member 
of  Parliament,  or  even  one  of  the  trade  unionists  who  every 
day  are  sharing  in  the  work  for  national  defence;  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  was  brought  about  at  once. 

We  might  have  given  ordeis ;  we  could  have  introduced 
into  the  shops  the  military  discipline  which  existed  in  prin- 
ciple ;  but  that  has  not  been  found  necessary  or  advisable, 
except  in  a  few  cases  of  quite  insignificant  character,  where 
refractory  workmen  brought  back  from  the  front  to  the 
factory  had  to  be  threatened,  as  soldiers  would  be,  with  the 
practical  joke  of  a  night  in  the  guard  room.  As  Minister  of 
Munitions  I  have  received  complaints  from  workers,  who  had 
said  to  me,  "  Such  and  such  a  foreman  threatens  to  send  us 
back  to  the  front,  but  that  is  not  a  punishment;  we  will  not 
permit  him  to  speak  of  it  as  a  punishment.  We  do  our 
duty  to  the  nation  equally  in  the  shops.  If  we  are  sent  back 
to  fight  we  shall  accept  the  order  as  an  honour."  These  arc 
some  features  which  illustrate  the  spirit  of  our  French 
workers  in  munitions  factories  and  workshops.  All  restric- 
tions which  they  might  have  enforced,  all  Trade  Union 
rules  and  customs  which  they  could  have  insisted  upon, 
especially  in  State  factories,  all  were  put  aside. 
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Female  Labour. 


Some  days  ago,  at  St.  Etieune,  in  a  friendly  meetmg 
which  I  liad  with  the  memhers  of  the  Union  of  State 
\Voi-kor.s,  1  spoke  ol^  tlie  necessity  of  introducmg  female 
hibour  into  the  national  factories.  They  remmded  me  of 
)iow  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years  tliey  had  resisted  the  intio- 
duetion  of  women  into  the  factories,  and  had  even  fouglit  to 
prevent  it.  But  now,  witli  the  guarantee  whicli  I  gave  them 
that  for  equal  work  there  should  he  equal  pay,  to  use  the  old 
Union  claim,  they  consented  to  the  entry  of  women  into 
the  St.  Etienne  workshops,  and  to-day  several  hundred 
women  are  already  to  be  found  employed  there. 

In  these  circumstances  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  forget  the 
duty  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  labour.  I  have 
written  to  my  officers,  to  those  who  have  control  of  works, 
that  they  must  remember  at  all  times  that  we  are  the 
guardians  of  the  soldier-workers,  and  that,  as  m  the/;ase 
of  the  trade  unionist  concessions,  it  was  their  duty,  with  the 
authority  of  the  State,  to  guard  their  interests  and  see  that 
they  were  respected.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  to  make 
sonie  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  France  observe  agree- 
ments which  they  tried  to  break  on  account  of  the  War. 
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Workers'  Interests  Safeguarded. 

Also,  I  have  ordered  that  there  shall  be  exhibited  in  all 
factories  a  list  of  wages  paid,  in  order  that  we  may  Le 
assured  that  the  wages  of  mobilized  workers  and  of  military 
workers  are  paid  at  the  normal  rates.  I  have  also  recom- 
mended that  if  hereafter  the  Unions  are  not  able  to  meet  as 
before  if  Trade  Union  life  can  no  longer  remain  the  same, 
the  military  officers,  some  of  them  being  Union  men,  should 
keep  in  daily  touch  with  the  local  Trade  Unions,  and  consult 
witli  them,  whenever  possible,  on  any  questions  connected 
with  the  organisation  o£  the  work. 

That  is  why  at  the  present  moment— a  thing  hitherto 
unknown  in  France— a  close  co-operation  between  those  who 
are  representatives  of  discipline  and  authority  and  of  those 
who  were  known  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing classes  has  been  closely  established  in  a  country  which  i- 
])rofoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  defending  its  soil 
and  its  threatened  liberties.  These  two  opposing  elements 
are  now  united,  and  have  been  so  in  France  for  the  last 
fourteen  months.  They  are  working  liarmoniously  together 
in  the  organisation  of  national  defence. 
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Such  is  the  picture  which  I  am  anxious  to  phwe  before 
you  side  by  side  with  that  shown  to  us  iu  I'uris  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hoberts,  M.P.    He  also  lias  told  you  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  working  classes  of  France  since  the  beginning  of  the 
War.    These  efforts,  these  hopes,  may  surprise  you.  Are 
we  really  the  same  men  who  appeared  in  former  days  at  the  . 
labour  congresses  as  the  most  stubborn  opponents  of  mili- 
tarism, who  protested  against  the  heavy  burden  of  the  great 
regular  armies,  and  were  by  no  means  reconciled  to  all  the 
trying  obligations  imposed  by  universal  military  service, 
us"ing  both  labour  and  political  organisations  for  criticism 
and  protest?    Yes,  we  are  the  same  men  who  to-day  volun- 
tarily impose  upon  ourselves  all  these  burdens.    We  are 
conscious  of  what  they  mean,  and  know  tluU  in  working  for 
them  we  are  working  for  what  had  been  the  constant  end  of 
our  efforts  before  tlie  war.    The   end   is   this,  British 
workers,  an  end  which  we  have  always  had  in  common 
in  our   workers'   battles  and  in   our  trade  unionist 
and  socialist  struggles,  to  secure  better  conditions  for 
the  working  classes  and  greater  liberty  for  the  entire 
world.    We  seek  to  realise  that  universal  peace  for 
which  we  have  been  striving  with  such  fervent  hopes. 
Our  end  is  a  living  humanity,  freed  from  economic 
oppression,  a, liberty  of  thought  assured  to  the  human 
spirit  in  its  progress  to  higher  ideals.    To  this  end  our 
united  efforts  are  to-day  directed  as  in  the  past. 

French  Sacrifices  for  Humanity.  ' 

At  the  hour  of  mobilization  the  French  working  classes 
went  forward  with  enthusiasm.    Their  thoughts  were  the 
same  in  every  case — that  they  must  fight  with  their  whole 
energy  in  this  War,  which  was  to  be  the  last  of  all  wars. 
They  "must  make  the  fullest  sacrifices  to  gain  liberty  for  the 
whole  world,  to  win  a  happier  life  and  a  greater  freedom  for 
the  proletariat  of  all  countries.    Such  was  the  deepest 
thought  of  our  workers  as  they  set  out  in  August  of  last 
year;  it  has  remained  in  their  hearts  ever  since.  Recently 
a  meeting  took  place  in  Paris  of  one  of  the  sections  of  our 
Union     Amongst  the  workmen  there  was  one  who  had 
grown  discouraged  and  complained.    He  said  that  the  War 
was  lon'T  and  painful,  that  grief,  and  mourning  were  uicreas- 
ing  around  him,  and  that  at  all  costs  they  must  return  to  a 
policv  of  international  agreement.    While  he  was  speakmg 
there  were  signs  of  astonishment  and  protest.    At  the  back 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  a  soldier  who 
was  home  on  four  days'  leave,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union   had  come  to  the  meeting  with  his  wife  and  son,  a 
youngster  aged  twelve.    Hearing  tho  complaints  made. by 
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the  man  of  little  faith  the  soldier  said:  "  Comrades,  1  am 
surprised  to  hear  what  is  now  being  said.  We  who  have 
been  with  the  colours  know  all  about  the  fatigue,  the  sufier- 
ing  and  demoralisation  of  trench  warfare,  but  we  are  to-day 
in  the  same  mind  as  we  were  on  the  day  of  mobilization. 
J  went  to  fight  in  order  that  my  son  here  might  never  have 
.to  go  to  war.  If  I  am  to  die,  then  I  shall  die,  but  I  do  not 
want  him  to  see  war.  To  avoid  this,  we  will  make  every 
sacrifice — our  liberty,  our  blood,  our  life."  This  man  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  to  obtain  that  which  we  all 
desire — mankind  living  at  peace,  and  no  longer  menaced, 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years,  by  German  militar- 
ism, mankind  at  last  able  to  realise  its  dream  of  emanci- 
pating the  working  classes  and  of  liberating  the  whole  world. 

It  is  that  emancipation,  that  high  ideal,  that  we  must 
reach.  There  must  be  but  one  thought  in  our  minds — one 
only — to  make  every  sacrifice,  with  the  certainty  that  we 
are  doing  so  in  order  to  gain  our  ideal,  which  no  evil  power 
will  henceforth  be  able  to  wrest  from  us. 
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